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HE ages, we call derber, rear us 
| with many a ſubject of curious ſpeculation. i 
by XK What, r 18 more remarkable . ; 1 Ft 
than the Gothic r ? or than the ſpirit 
of RoMANct, which took - its riſe N 0 5 1 
angle inf r? 
; 3 E 
Nothing i in FE tut my fear friend, 
is without its reaſons. The modes and faſhionss 
of different times may appear, at firſt fight, j 
fantaſtic and unaccountable. But they, who _ ] 
look nearly into them, diſcover ſome” 2 cauſe e 
is their F SE | Be 
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. e once known, x no prodige enge. 3 


5 as EROS our philiſophical bard ; but to come t - 
BH this knowledge, is the difficulty. Sometimes a WM 
. cloſe attention to the working of the human ming 
is ſufficient td lead us to it: Sometimes more than "© = | 
that; the diligent obſeryation < of N WN . 
out hs. is 3 
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his laſt Luke to beithe aſe here. "The pro- | 


-digies, we are now contemplating, had their ori- 
25 the barbarous ages. Why then, ſays the 


ſtidious modern, look any farther for the rea- 5 
ſon? Why not reſolve them at once into the 


uſual caprice and abſurdity of. barbarians 2 
This, you . a ſhort and cn bs - 
1 Yet barbarians have their own, ſuch as 
it is, if they are not enlightened by our reaſon. 
Shall we then condemn them unheard, or will it 
not be fair to let them have the telling of their 
own 1 . 550 F Wn pion” 
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| . b ig 1s fall as remarkable, Kd con- 
cerns us more nearly. The | Irit of Chivalry, 
was a fire which don ſpent itſelf: But that of. 
Romance, which was kindled 'at- it, burnt long, 
and continued its light and heat even to the 1 8 


8 * . ol . 8 3 — 
8 ' * 


8 be e MP RY of” our 1 * 9 
EY countries, ſuch as Arioſto and Taſſo i in Italy, and 
TER ns and Milton in England, were ſeduced by 
theſe barbarities of their forefathers ; ; were even 

| 1 ped . the a 2. Romances, Was this 
| _ caprice 
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5 CHIVALRY.: 
caprice * abſurdity 1 them? Or, may 


7 


tber 


not be ſomething in the Gothic Romance pecu- 

arly ſuited to the views of a genius, and to the 
try? And may not the philoſophie 

ve gone too ne tia in their F ri- 


ends of p 
moderns 
8 and N of it 55 
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1 and genius of Gothic a muſt de 
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The circumflances.in he Gothic fictions and 
manners, which are proper to the ends of poe- 
Py (if any | ſuch there be) muſt be pointed out. 


" Reaſons,” for the decline and rejection of the 
Gothic taſte i in 85 times muſt be given. 


Vou have theſe Phtticulars both the OT 
ner, and the PLAN of the following Ler- 


. "= 
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1 * 


rocks, and blind deſerts. 
pidity of its courſe, the extent of country it 
adorns, and the towns and palaces it ennobles, 
may lead a traveller out of his way and invite 
him to take a view of thoſe dark caverns, | 
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Look upon Chivaley, as on ſome migh 
which the fablings of the poets 
immortal, 


R 


ty River, 
ave made 


It may have ſprung up amidſt rude - 


A 3 


But the noiſe and ra- 


unde ſuperns on 
 Plurimus Eridasi per ſylvam volvitur amnis, 8 
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Ie enter, without more words, on the ſubjeet 7 
T'began to open to you in my laſt Letter. 


The old inhabitants of theſe North-Weſtparts of 
Europe were extremely given to the love and exer- 
ciſe of arms. The feats of Charlemagne and our 
Arthur in particular, were ſo famous as in later 
times, when books of Chivalry were compoſed, to 
afford a principal ſubject to the writers of them. 


But ChivAIRv, properly fo called, and un- 
der the idea ** of a diſtinct military order, con- 
“ ferred in the way of inveſtiture, and accom- 
4% panied with the ſolemnity of an oath and 
© other ceremonies, as deſcirbed in the old hiſ- 

e torians and romancers, was of later date, and 
ſeems to. have ſprang immediately: out of the 
Fu AI Cons TITTiom. 


The Fixs-r and moſt fenſible effect of this 


: 


_ conſtitution, which brought about ſo mighty a 


change in the policies of Europe, was the erec- 
tion of a prodigion number of petty tyrannies. 
For, though the great barons were cloſely tied 
to the ſervice of their Prince by the conditions 
of their tenure, yet the power which was given 
them by it over their own numerous vaſſals 
was ſo great, that, in effect, they all ſet up for 
themſelves ; affected an independency ; and were, 

in truth, a ſort of abſolute Sovereigns, at leaſt 
with regard to one another. Hence, their 
mutual aims and intereſts often interfer- 
ing, the feudal ſtate was, in a good degree, a 
ſtate of war : the feudal chiefs were in frequent 
enmity with each other: the ſeveral combina- 

| . | tions 


— 


. 
tions, of. feuda}-tenants were ſo many ſaparats 
armies under their head on chief: and; their 
caſtles were ſo many fortreſſes, as well as pa- 


80 


laces, of theſe puny princes. 


In this ſtate of things one ſees, that all ima» 
ginable encouragement was to be given to th 
uſe; of arms, under every different form of at- 
tack and defence, according as the ſafety, of / theſe 
different communities, or the ambition of their 
leaders, might require. And this condition of 
the times, I fuppoſe, gave riſe to that/ military 
_ inſtitution, which we know by the name of CH- 
_VALRY. | $7 5 3 


FuRTHER, there being little or no ſecurity _ 
to be had amidft ſo many reſtleſs ſpirits and the 
claſhing views of a neighbouring numerous and 
independent nobility, the military diſcipline of 
their followers, even in the intervals of peace, 
was not to be relaxed, and their ardour: ſuffered 
to grow cool by a total diſuſe of martial exer- 
eiſes. And hence the proper origin of JusTs and 
TURNAMENTS ; thoſe images of war, which 
were kept up in the caſtles of the barons and, 
by an uſeful policy, converted into the amuſe- 
ment of the knights, when their arms were em- 
ployed on no ſerious occaſion. 7525 


I call this the proper origin of Juſts and Tur; 
naments; for the date of them is carried no 
higher, as far as I can find even in France 
(here unqueſtionably they made their firſt ap- 
pearance) than the year 1065; which was not till 
after the introduction of the feudal government 
into that country. Soon after, indeed, we find 
e JC them 
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them in England and in Germany; but tot till 75 
the feudal policy had ſpread itſelf in thoſe 3 
and had? prepared i uy For" them. $i ah 


'You ſee, then, my notion is, that Chivalry 
was no abſurd and freakiſn inſtitution, but the 
natural and even ſober effect of the feudal 
licy; + whoſe" turbulent genius breathed nothing 
but war, ande was s fierce and e ee even in its 
| anmpfennents, - C 19 en annie 3M 


© * 5 . 


4 


£7 leave you to eee this 50 in your own 
ann: You will find, I believe, a reaſonable 
foundation for it in the hiſtory of the feudal 
times, and in the bs apa fd 5 the eule govern- | 
ment.. Pl. een EET 
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I} Bag 
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7 the Gpje ure, I 1 8 57 of * Tiſe of 
Chivalry, from the circumſtances of the 
Feudal government, be thought reaſonable, 
it will now be eaſy to account for the ſeveral 
CHARACTERISTICS of this Ne rhe? profeſſion, 1 

a. paſſien for arms; the ſpirit of en- 
© terprize; the honour of knighthood ; ; the re- 
«© wards of valour ; the ſplendour of equi- 
« pages;” in ſhort, every thing that raiſes our 
* ideas of the proweſs, gallantry, and. magnifi- 
ceęxkce of theſe ſons of Mars is natural ar oy 5 - 
. IF. explained on this Wa amp e 


|: Arybidion,; intereſ; glory all coricurred, make 
fuch circumſtances, © to IO theſe © effects 


"The opp e could terminate. ie 
— ; thing 


. p: . "* 

1 's þ b 2 Wn, d % * > 
1 he 3 F Ar 3 * 
. „ og 7 

7 4 a 


1 1 1 1 v ry ys R . „ 20 
| thing ele. And when, by the 1 operation 8 3 

of that policy, this turn was given to the thoughts | 

and paſſions of men, uſe and faſhion would do the, 
reſt; and carry them to all the, exceſſes of mili- 


15 tary fanaticiſm, which are painted ſo — 
bn angel exaggerated? in the. old Romances. 


- — 


et 


"Yor inſtance, one of the "firangelt circum- 
Rances i in thoſe books, -and which looks, moſt like 
a mere extravagance of the imagination, is 1 —— 3 
of the . Women-warriors, with which they all. a- 
bound. Butler in his Hudibras, who ſaw it in 
this light, ridicules it, as a moſt unnatural. idea, AS 
with great ſpirit. 'Yet in this repreſentation 7 4 
did but copy from the manners of the times. 2 | 
Anna Comnena tells us, in the life of her father, 
that the wife of Robert. the. Norman fought ſide 
by fide with her huſband, in his - battles ; that 81 
the would rally the flying ſoldiers, and lead. them 2 
back to the charge: And Nicetas obſerves that, 
in the time of Manuel Comnena, there were 
in one Cruſade manx ene an like men, 3 
and on Bare de 3 ET EY 


* 


"4 2 


What think vou now 915 Tallo's 8 8 
2 prodigies of valour I dare ſay you have FOG 
often laughed at? Or, rather, what think n. "ha 
of chat conſtant peir, 4 „ 4s ne of : og . 

« ” Gildippe, & Odoardo : amanti e S 9 2 
1 In valor Ferme, e in lealtà famoſi * OY 8 
. C. III. S. 40. 

U. ce Their romantic ons of juſtice; their” 5 
e paſſion for adventures; their cagerneſs to run 
6 to the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed; and "the. 
60 h they took in 1 Waere A 
4 N remov- 1 Ee | 


10 LETTERS ON 
e removing grievances;” All theſe diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of genuine Chivalry are explain- 
ed on the ſame principle. For, the feudal ſtate 

being a ſtate of war, or rather of almoſt per- 

petual violence, rapine, and plunder, it was un- 


avoidable that, in their conſtant ſkirmiſhes, ſtra- 


tagems, and ſurprizes, numbers of the tenants 


or followers of one Baron ſhould be ſeized upon 
and carried away by the followers 'of another : 
And the' intereſt, each had to protect his own, 
would of courſe introduce the point of honour 
in attempting by all means not only to re- 
taliate on the enemy, but to reſcue the cap- 
tive ſufferers out of the hands of their oppreſ⸗ 


bors. 


t would be meritorious, in the higheſt degree, : 
do fly to their aſſiſtance, when they knew where 
; they were to be come at; or to ſeek them 
out with diligence, when they did not. This 
laſt ſervice they called, Going in queſt of aduen- 
tures; which at firſt” no doubt, was confined 
to thoſe of their own party, but afterwards, by 
the habit of acting on this principle, would be 


extended much farther. So that, in proceſs of 


time, we find the Knight errant, as they were 


nom properly ſtyled, wandering the world over . 


in ſearch of occaſions on which to exerciſe their 


' generous and diſintereſted valour. 


Ecco quei, che le charte empion 4 og, 
a en Triſtana, e Sli altri erranti. - 


HI. «© The Sue affabilty, abd FR 
e for which theſe adventurers were ſo famous, 
« are but the natural effects and Conſequences 
of their ſituation,” . For 


- 


„„ SF! 
For the caſtles of the Barons were, as I faid, 
the courts of theſe little. ſovereigns, as. well as 
their fortreſſes ; and the reſort of their vaſſals 
thither, in honour of their chiefs, and for their 
own proper ſecurity, would make that civility 
and politeneſs, which is ſeen in courts and i in- 
ſenſibly prevails there, a predominant. part in 
the character of thele aſſemblies. 5 


h che ec. n account. of, 


Wy : 800 - - court = — . 
a The grand chool-maiſreſe of all. Courteſy. 
B. II III. 8 vi. St. I. 


| And again, more largely in B. VL, C. i. 5. L. 


=p Of Court i it ſeems men, Courteſie doe call, 
Por that it there moſt uſeth to abound; 
8 And well beſeemeth that in Princes hall 
That Virtue ſhould be plentifully found, 
Wich of all goodly manners is the ground | 
F And roote of civil converſation : SE 
Right ſo in faery court it did reſound, Y 
Where courteous knights and ladies moſt did wort 
of LL 90 earths. ang mm" a . paragon. | 


For Fiery "Curt means the. 1 of | 8 3 
which, it ſeems, had undergone a fatal revolution 
before the hog of 8 who tells us that 

| „„ 
n 

1 l ade fhne ſooner N in lonely ſheds 

| With _ rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls 

J And courts of princes, where it firſt was nam'd, 

. And yet is moſt rn. -Maax.. 

„ 5 Fur- 


e 
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LETTER ON 
p Further, The free commerce of the ladies, in 
thoſe knots and circles of the great, would o- 
perate ſo far on the ſturdieſt knights as to give 
birth to the attentions of gallantry. But this 


e would take a refined turn, not only 


rom the neceſſity there was of maintaining the 


ftri& forms of decorum, amidſt a promiſcuous 


converſation under the eye of the Prince and in 
his own family; but alſo from the inflamed ſenſe 
they muſt needs have of the frequent outrages 
committed, by their neighbouring clans of ad- 


verſaries, on the honour of the Sex, when by 


chance of war they had fallen into their hands. 


Violations of chaſtity being the moſt atrocious 


crimes they had to charge on their enemies, they 


would pride themſelves in the glory of being its 


protectors: And as this virtue was, of all others, 


the faireſt and ſtrongeſt claim of the ſex itſelf to 
ſuch protection, it is no wonder that the notions of 


it were, in time, carried to fo platonic an elevaton. 


4 
* 


Thus, again, the great maſter of Chivalry him- 
e,, 1 Dealt aft 


It hath been thro” all ages ever ſeen, _ 
That, with the praiſe of arms and chivalry, 
The prize of beauty ſtill hath joined been; 
And that for reaſon's ſpecial privity : 


For either doth on other much rely 5: .- 


For Hz mee ſeems moſt fit the fair to ferve, 
That can her beſt defend from villa; 
And Snx moſt fit his ſervice doth deſerve, 
That faireſt is, and from her faith will never 
35G Po RCTD LT oy 
Tet OS SPENSER B. Iv. c. v. 


4 
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CH IVALRY. 1 13 | 

| Not but eu eee of this 7 Ru * n 
was laid in the antient manners of the German 
nations. Cæſar tells us how far they carried their 
practice of chaſtity, which he ſeems willing to ac- 
count for on political principles. However that 
be, their conſideration of the ſex was prodigious, 
as we ſee in the hiſtory of their irruptions into the 
Empire; where, among all their ravages and de- 
vaſtations of other ſorts, we find they religiouſly _ 
abſtained from offering os violence to the honour Du 
of the women. | | 


iv. It only remains to account for that's 1 . 
racter of Religion, which was ſo deeply imprint- - 
ed on the minds of all knights and was eſſential to 
their inſtitution. We are even told, that the love 
of God and of the: Ladies went band in 8 


the duties and ritual of N 


To reaſons may be : afigned fe for this dee 
larity. | 


Firſt, Thi ſuperſiition of the Ti imes, in lh | 
- Chivalry aroſe ; which was. ſo great that no in- 
ſtitution of a public nature could have found 
credit in the world, that was not conſecrated 
by the Churchmen, and OE e with 
religion. 


A... 


Secondly, the ation, "of th Chriſtian 
world; which had been harraſſed by long wars, 
and had but juſt recovered a/breathing-time from 
the brutal ravages of the Saracen armies. The 
remembrance of what they had lately ſuffered 
from 8 grand enemies of the faith, made it 


natural 


A 
"T 
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natural and even neceſſary to engage a new mi- 
litary order on the ſide of r religion. 


And how warmly this principle, a deal for the I, 


ith, was acted upon by the profeſſors of. Chi- 
— and how deeply it entered into their ideas of 
the military Character, we ſee from the term ſo 
conſtantly uſed by the old Romancers, of Rxekxk- 
'AnT Knight; by which they meant to expreſs, 
with the utmoſt force, their diſdain of a daſtard 
or vanquiſhed knight. For many of this order 
falling into the hands of the Saracens, ſuch of 


- them as had not imbibed the full Spirit of their 


profeſſion, were induced to renounce their faith, 
in order to regain their liberty. Theſe men, as 
' inning againſt the great fundamental laws of Chi- 
valry, they branded with this name; a name of 
complicated reproach, which implied a want of 
the two moſt eſſential qualities of a Boight, 


Covgacs' and TREE 


© 4 SF 


" A "Fg by the way, the — 2. appears * 
the Spaniards, of all the Europeans, were furtheſt 
in every characteriſtic madneſs of true chi- 


valry. To all the other conſiderations, here 


mentioned, their fanaticiſm in every way: was 
ially inſtigated and kept alive by the memo- 


| Rp. and neighbourhood of their old oc _ 


ders. | : 


And thus we ſeem to 1 a fair 3 gy 
t PROwrss, GENEROSITY, GALAN TV, 
and RELIIC AON, which were the peculiar and 
vaunted eee 5 We Fer: _— 1 Chi- 
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CHIVALRY.. W 

Such was the ſtate of things in the weſtern 
World, when the cruſades to the holy land were 
ſet on foot. Whence we ſee how well prepared 
the minds of men were for engaging in that en- 
terprize. Every obje&, that had entered into the 
views of the inſtitutors of chivalry, and had been 
followed by it's profeſſors, was now at hand to 
inflame the military and religious ardor of the 
knights, to the utmoſt. - And here, in fact, WE 
find the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt features of their 
genuine character: Daring to madneſs, in enter- 
prizes of hazard: Burning with zeal for the de- 
livery of the oppreſſed ; and, which was deemed 
the height of religious merit, for the reſcue of 
the holy city out of the hands of infidels: And, 
laſtly exalting their honour of chaſtity ſo high as 
to profeſs celibacy ; as they conſtantly did, in the 
ſeveral orders of knighthood created on that ex- 


travagant occaſion. 
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V 7 HA T think you, my good friend, of my 
laſt learned "A > Don't you begin 5 
favour this conjecture, as whimſical” as it may 
ſeem, of the riſe and genius of knight-erran- 
AY F- . co 
But you afk me, where I learned the ſeveral 
_ particulars, on which T form this profound ſy{- 
tem. You are willing, I perceive, to advance on 
ſure grounds; and call upon me to point out to 
you the authorities, from which I pretend to 
have collected the ſeveral marks and characteriſtics 
of true chivalry- U e,, Eo 
1 5 | 1 


4 


ha L. E * * E R S ON LY 
5 3 . * = * 

br tee is ee and n | 

; Ws the omiſſion in not acquainting you that my in- 
+ formation was taken from it's proper Source, the 
"i £4 old Romances. Not that I ſhall make a merit with | 

vou in having peruſed theſe barbarous volumes 
. ytelf; much leſs would I impoſe the ungrateful 

| _- taſk upon you. Thanks to the curioſity of cer- 
4 ; tain. painful collectors, this knowledge may be 
obtained at a cheaper rate. And I think it ſuf- 
ficient to refer you to a learned and very elaborate 
Memoir of a French writer, who has put together 
bel that is requiſite to be known on this ſubject. 
Materials are firſt laid in, before the Architect 
3 — to work ; and if the ſtructure, I am here rai- 
ſiug out of chem, be to your mind, you will not 
WW think the, worſe of it becauſe I pretend not, my- 
il MAelf, to have worked in the quarry... In a word, 
and to drop this magnificent alluſion, if I account 
(co you for the riſe and genius of chivalry, it is all 
5 you are to expect: For an idea of what chivalry 
| was in itſelf, you may have-recourſe to the xx. 
torn. of the Memoirs of the oy” of Oren 
and belles ae it {SY 
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And with this-explanation 1 return to o my pro- . 
* e 2 FCC 


? 


- Suppoſing my idea of chivalry to bs fairly giv- 

en, the conjecture L advance on the origin and 
nature of it, you incline to think, may deſerve to 
be. admitted. But you may, perhaps, admit it 
ju more readily, if you reflect, , That there is 
il * a remarkable-correſpondency between the man- 
vers of the old heroic/times, as painted by their 
bl « great romancer, Homer, and, thoſe which are 
_ 40 re- 
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LN 
<« repreſented to us in the books: of - modern _ 


400 knight-errantry. A fact, of which no good 
account, I believe, can be given but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of another, not leſs certain, That the poli- 
<« tical ſtate of Greece, in the earlier periods of - 
e it's ſtory, was fimilar in many reſpeQs to that 
* of. Europe, as broken by the feudal ſyſtem into 
an infinite number of petty independent go- 


% varamenth”” 2 - « 4 8 

It-is not my deſign to encroach on the province 
of the learned perſon [a], to whom I owe this 
hint, and who hath. undertaken, at his leiſure, to 
enlarge upon it. But ſome few circumſtances of 
agreement between the heroic and gothic manners, 
ſuch as are moſt obvious and occur to my memo- 


ry, while I am writing, may be worth putting 


down, by way of ſpecimen only of what may be 


expected from a profeſſed inquiry into this curious 


ſubject. | 


1 
Fd 


And, FirsT, © the military enthuſiaſm of the 


“Barons is but of a piece with the fanaticiſm of 


ten the Heroes. ! Hence the ſame particularity of 


_ deſcription in the account of battles, wounds, 
deaths in the Greek poet, as in the gothic roman- 


cers. Hence that perpetual ſucceſſion of combats 


lau See the Memoir, juſt quoted.” © 


and deeds of arms, even to ſatiety, in the Iliad :. 


And hence that minute curioſity in the diſplay of 


their dreſſes, arms, accoutrements, which appears 
ſo ſtrange, in that poem. The minds of all men, 
being occupied and in a manner poſſeſſed\ with 
warlike images; and ideas, were much gratified 
by the poet's dwelling on the very ſlighteſt cir- 
cumſtances of theſe things; which now, for want 
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of their prejudices, appear cold and un ing o 
modern readers. "IF" SERIE ee | 
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reade 


But the correſ] pondeney holds in more parti- 


cular conſiderations. For 5 


2. We hear much of Knights-errant en- 
« countering Grants, and quelling Savages, in 
* books of chivalry.” | | 


Theſe Giants were oppreſſive feudal Lords, 
and every Lord was to be met with, like the G1- 


ant, in his ſtrong hold, or caſtle. Their depen- 


dants of a lower form, who imitated the violence 
of. their ſuperiors, and had not their caſtles, but 
their lurking-places, were the Savages of Ro- 
mance. The greater Lord was called a Giant, 
or his power; the leſs, a Savage, for his bruta- 
All this is ſhadowed out in the gothic tales, 
and ſometimes expreſſed in plain words. The 
objects of the knight's vengeance go indeed by 
the various names of Giants, Paynims, Saracens 
and Sayages. But of what family they all are, 
is clearly ſeen from the Poet's deſcription, 


What Miſter wight, quoth he, and how far hence 
Is he, that doth to travellers ſuch harms ? 
He is, ſaid he, a man of great defence, 
Expert in battle, and in deeds of arme; 


And more embolden'd by the wicked charms 


With which his daughter doth him ſtill ſupport ; | 


_. Having great Lordſbips got and goodly farms 
Thro' ſtrong oppreſſion of his paw'r extort ; 


"oY 


CAIVALKY.. 19 
By wid he ſtill them holds and keeps with ſtrong 
e FVV e 


And daily he his wrong encreaſeth more: 

For never wight he lets to paſs that way 

Over his bridge, albee he rich or poor, 

But he him makes his paſſage-penny pay : 

\  Elfe he doth hold him back or beat away. 
Thereto he hath a Groom of evil &uiſe 
Whoſe ſcalp is bare that bondage doth bewray,. 0 

Which polls and pills the poor in piteous wiſe, - 
But he himſelf upon the rich doth tyrannize. 
1 | £ SPENSER, B. v. C. 2. 


Here we have the great oppreſſive Baron very 
graphically ſet forth : And the Groom of evi! 
guiſe is as plainly the Baron's vaſſal. The ro- 
mancers, we ſee, took no great liberty with theſe 
reſpectable perſonages, when they called the one 
2 Giant, and the other a Savage. 


— 


Pr” \ 


Another terror of the gothic ages was, Mon- 
e flers, Dragons, and Serpents.” Theſe ſtories 
were received in thoſe days for ſeveral reaſons : 
1. From the vulgar belief of enchantments ; 
2. From their being reported on the faith of Eaſ- 
tern tradition, by the adventurers into the holy 
land: 3. In ſtill later times, from the ſtrange 
things told and believed, on the diſcovery of the 
new world, . 5 „„ 


This laſt conſideration we find employed by 
Spenſer to give an air of probability to. his Faery 
tales, in the preface to his ſecond book. 


Now in all theſe reſpects Greek antiquity very 
much reſembles the Gothic. For what are Ho- - 
| | mer's 
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mer's B and. Cyclops, but 3 of 
lawleſs ſavages, with, each of them, a Giant of 
enormous ſize at their head? And what are tt * 
Grecian Bacchus, Hercules, :and: Theſeus bit 
Knights-errant; the exact e of; Sir Ee 
Launcelot and Amadis de Gaule ? its A : 7) 
For this er en ve have the nary | = 
ef our great „ „ 


Such firſt was BA Send that Alte ale OO 

All th'Eaſt, before untam'd, did overcome, 

And wrong repreſſed and eſtablich'd 3 
Which lawleſs men had Emery fordonne. 


* 


| Next Hrxcvlks his like enſample ew'd, 
Who all the Weſt with equal conqueſt wonne, 
And monſtrous tyrants with his club ſubdu'd, 


The clubof a drad, with . pow FX endu d. 
B. v. 0. 1. 


. Could 5 7 very — — of a a Got 6 giant be. DT; 
better deſcribed than in the words 5 


High walls and batilanietits the courts YE 


And the e mw 2 0 a hoſt of foossz. . 
Od. B. XVII. ver. gin: = Sg 
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< Anf'4 my not vou remember that che S 
worthies were, in their day, as famous for en- 
countering Dragons and 5 N 4 * 
n as 0 Was 9 EET 
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5 The oppreſſions, which it was the glory-c of _ 


the Knight to avenge, were frequently carried > 


as we are told, by the charms and eee of 
"amen"! = 5 


Theſe charms, we may ſu roles are often me- 
' taphorical ; as expreſſing only the blandiſhments . 
of the ſex, 'by which they either ſeconded the de- 
ſigns of their Lords, or were enabled to carry on 
deſigns for themſelves. Sometimes they. are taken 


to be real; the | nad * = —_ | 


"wy in ſuch concetts. EIN 230, SOOT THE Ee Phys 
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And are not theſe Binies matte by thoſe of 
Caly pſo and Circe, the enchantreſſes of the Greek 
"rk SIE 
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a 0 . PEE and Pyracy were honourable: in 


both; ſo far were they from refleQing any Sh 2p 


: 2 on the antient or Wachen Tedreffors os were ad 


What account can be given of this, but that, 
in the feudal times and in the early days of 
| Greece, when government Was, weak and unable 
to redreſs the frequent injuries of petty e 


it would be glorious for private adventurers to un- 


dertake this work; and, if they could accompliſn 


it in no other way, to pay — in kind ha * : 


right plunder and rapine? fy 11 n a 
This in effect is the account given us, of be 
ſume diſpoſition of the old Germans, by Sæſar. 

4 Latrocinia, ſays he, nullam habent 3 


e extra ines cujuſque civitatis fiunt. "2. And. ky” 5 
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„„ rr 
the reaſon appears from what he had juſt told us 
in pace, nullus eſt communis migiſtratus; ſed 
principes regionum atque pagorum inter ſuos jus 
dicunt, controverſiaſque minuunt.” De Bello Gall. 
„„ „ Ys 


5. Their manners, in another reſpect, were 
the ſame, © Baſtardy was in credit with both.“ 
They were extremely watchfal over the chaſtity 
of their own women; but ſuch as they could ſeize 
upon in the enemy's quarter, were lawful prize. 
Or, if at any time they tranſgreſſed in this ſort at 
home, the heroic ages were complaiſant enough 


to cover the fault by an ingenious fiction. The 


offspring was reputed divine. 


| Nay, ſo far did they carry their indulgence to 
this commerce, that their greateſt heroes were 
the fruit of Goddeſſes approached by mortals ; 
- juſt as we hear of the doughtieſt knights being 


born of Fairies. 

6. Ts it not ſtrange, that, together with the 
greateſt fierceneſs and ſavageneſs of character, 

% 'The utmoſt generoſity, hoſpitality, and cour- 

teſy ſhould be imputed to the heroic .ages ?”? 

Achilles was at once the moſt relentleſs, vindic- 

tive, implacable, and the friendlieſt of men. 


: We have the very ſame repreſentation in the 
Gothic Romances, where it is almoſt true what 
Butler ſays humorouſly of theſe benign heroes, 
They did in fight but cut work out 


- "T*-employ their courteſies about 5 


Ot CHIVALRY. - 23 
How are theſe contradictions to be reconciled 
but by obſerving, that, as in thoſe lawleſs times 
dangers and diſtreſſes of all ſorts abounded, there 
would be the ſame demand for compa hon, gen- 
tleneſs, and ;generous attachments to the unfortu- 
nate, thoſe eſpecially of their own clan, as of re- 


ſentment, rage, and animoſity againſt their ene- | 
mies e. 


. Again: Conſider the martial Games, which 
antient Greece delighted to celebrate on great and 
ſolemn occaſions: And fee if they had not the 
fame origin; and the ſame parpoſe, as the I aurna- 
ments of the Gothic warriors. {47 


* 
* 


/ | Laſtly, ec the paſſion for FEED... ſo na- 
tural in their ſituation, would be as naturally at- 
tended with the love of praiſe and tn 5 | 


Hence the 4 encouragement, in the old 
. Greek and Gothic times, to panegyriſts and poets; 
the BarDs being as welcome to the tables of the 
feudal lords, as the 401401 of 1 <othoſe of the 
Grecinn heroes. e 


And, 'as the fame nes ever produce the * 
effects, we find that, even fo late as Elizabeth's 
reign, 'the ſavage Iriſh (who were much in the 
ſtate of the antient Greeks, living under the anar- 

chy, rather than government, of their numberleſs 
N had their Rhymers in principal eſti- 
mation. It was for the reaſon juſt given, for thne 
| honour of their panegyries on their fierce adven- 
tures and ſuccelles. And thus it was in Greece. 


For 18 
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For chief to Poets ſuch reſpect belongs 
Buy rival nations courted for theirsongs; 
I Theſe, ſtates invite, and mighty kings admire 
Wide as the Sun diſplays his vital fire. 
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E purpoſe of the caſual hints, ſuggeſted: 
KS | in my laſt letter, was only to ſhew that the 
reſemblance between the herojc and Gothic ages is 
very great. And tho? you fay true, that igno- 
lance and barbarity itſelf might account for ſome 
* circumſtances of this reſemblance, yet the paral- 
| Tel would hardly have held ſo long, and run fo 

cloſely, if the civil condition of both had not been 
- much the ſame. En 

j 2 + 


So that when we ſee a ſort of chivalry ſpring- 
ing up among the Greeks, who were confeſſedl ß 
in a ſtate reſembling that of the feudal barons, and 

attended by the like ſymptoms and effects, is it 
not fair to conclude that the chivalry of the Go- 
thic times was owing to that common correſpond- 
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33 ing ſtate, and received it's character from it? 
2 And this circumſtance, by the way, accounts 
for the conſtant, mixture, which the modern cri- 
1 tic eſteems ſo monſtrous, of pagan fable with the , 
3 fairy tales of Romance. The paſſion for antient 
ul learning, juſt then revived, might ſeduce the-clafic p 
1 poets, ſuch as Spenſer and Taſſo, for inſtance, in- | - 
8 to this practice; but the ſimilar turn and genius 12 
Of antient manners and of the fictions founded up- 5. 
"Ml . 5 . 
1 
N 
1 a 


* 


on them, would make it appear eaſy aud natural 
in all. 


I am aware, as you objes to me, that. in the 2 
affair of Religion and Gallantry, the reſemblance 


between the hero and knight is not ſo ſtriking. . 


But the religious character of the knight was 
an accident of the times, and no proper effect of 
his civil condition. 


And that his devotion for the ſex ſhould ſo far 


ſurpaſs that of the hero, is a freſh ee 
of my ſyſtem. _ 


For, tho? much, no doubt, might be owing bs 


the different humour and genius of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, antecedent to any cuſtom and forms of go- 


vernment, and independent of them, yet the con- 


ſideration had of the females in the feudal conſti- 
tution will, of itſelf, account for this difference. 
It made them capable of ſucceeding to fiefs as 
well as the men. And does not one ſee, on the 


inſtant, what reſpect and dependence this privilege 


would draw upon them? 


It was of mighty conſequence who ſhould ob- 
tain the grace of a rich heireſs. And tho', in the 
ſtric feudal times, ſhe was ſuppoſed to be in the 
power and diſpoſal of her ſuperior Lord, yet this 
rigid ſtate of things did not laſt long; and, while 


1t did laſt, could not abate much of the homage 


that would be paid to the fair feudatary. 


Thus, when intereſt had begun the habit, the 
language of love and flattery would ſoon do the 
reſt. And to what that language tended you may 
ſee by the conſtant ſtrain of the Romances them- 


ſelves. Some diſtreſſed damſel was the ſpring and 
mover of every knight's adventure. She was to 
be reſcued by his arms, or won by the fame and 


=_ 7: The. 


admiration of his proweſs. 
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The plain meaning of all which was this: 


That, as in thoſe turbulent feudal times a protec- 


tor was neceſſary to the weakneſs of the ſex, ſo 


the courteous and valorous knight was to approve 


- himſelf fully qualified for that office. And we 


find, he had other motives to ſet him on work 
than the mere charms and graces, though ever ſo 
bewitching, of the perſon addreſſed. 2 


Hence then, as I ſuppoſe, the cuſtom was in- | 
troduced : And, when introduced, you will hard- 
ly wonder it ſhould operate much longer and far- 


ther than the reaſon may ſeem to require, on 


which it was founded. . | 
In concluſion of this topic I muſt juſt obſerve 


to you, that the two poems of Homer expreſs in 


the livelieſt manner, and were intended to expoſe, 
the capital miſchiefs and inconveniences ariſing 
from the political ſtate of old Greece: The Iliad, 
the diſſenſions that naturally ſpring up amongſt a 


number of independent chiefs; And the Odyſſey, 
the inſolence of their greater ſubjeAs, more eſpe- 
cially when unreſtrained by the preſence of their 


Sovereign. 


/ Theſe were the ſubjects of his pen. And can 
any thing more exactly reſemble the condition of 


the feudal times, when, on occaſion of any great 


enterprize, as that of the Cruſades, the deſigns of 


the confederate Chriſtian ſtates were perpetually 
fruſtrated, or interrupted at leaſt, by the diſſen- 
fions of their leaders; and their affairs at home as 
perpetually diſtreſſed and difordered by the rebel- 
lious uſurpations of their greater vaſlals? 


* 


So that Jeruſalem was to the European, what 
Troy had been to the Grecian Princes. And you 


will now, I believe, not be ſurprized to find that 


Taſſo's immortal poem was planned after the mo- 


del of the Iliad. 5 fe 
. E. 


forgotten chivalry to a more amu 
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F, E'T it be no ſurprize to you that, in the 


cloſe of my laſt Letter, I preſumed to bring 
the Greruſalemme liberata into competition with 
the Iliad. 5 5 | 


So far as the heroic and Gothic manners are 


the fame, the pictures of each, if well taken, 
muſt be equally entertaining, But I go further, 


and maintain that the circumſtances, in which 


they differ, are clearly to the advantage of the 

Gothic deſigners. | 

You ſee, my purpoſe is to lead 2 from this 

ing ſubject, I 

mean the Poetry we ſtill read, and which was 
founded upon it. 5 | 


Much has been ſaid, and with great truth, of 


the felicity of Homer's age, for poetical manners. 
But as Homer was a citizen of the world, when he 


had ſeen in Greece, on the one hand, the manners 
he had deſcribed, could he, on the other hand have 
ſeen in the Weſt the manners of the feudal ages, I 
make no doubt but he would certainly have pre- 
ferred. the latter. And the grounds of this pre- 
ference would, I ſuppoſe, have been © The in- 
cc proved gallantry of the feudal times ; and the- 
« ſuperior ſolemnity of their ſuperſtitions.” 

If any great poet, like Homer, had lived a- 
mongſt, and ſung of, the Gothic knights (for 


after all Spenſer and Taſſo came too late, and it 
was impoſſible for them to paint truly and per- 


fectly what was no longer ſeen or believed) 
this preference, Þ perſuade myſelf, had been 
very ſenſible. But their fortune was not fo 
happy. | os 


2. — omnes 
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omnes Hacryniabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longs. 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 


As it is, we may take a gueſs of what the 
ſubject was capable of affording to real genius 
from the rude ſketches we have of it, in the 
old Romancers. And it is but looking into any 
of them to be convinced that the gallantry, which 
inſpirited the feudal times, was of a nature to fur- 
niſh' the poet with finer ſcenes and ſubjects of 


deſcription in every view, than the ſimple and 


uncontrolled barbarity of the Grecian. 
The principal entertainment ariſing from the 


delineation of theſe conſiſts in the exerciſe of 


the boiſterous paſſions, which are provoked and 
kept alive from one end of the Iliad to the o- 
ther, by every imaginable ſcene of rage, re- 
venge, and e In the other, together 
with theſe, the gentler and more humane at- 
fections are awakened in us by the moſt-intereſt- 
ing diſplays of love and friendſhip ; of love, e- 
levated to it's nobleſt heights; and of friend- 
ſhip, operating on the pureſt motives. The 
mere variety of theſe paintings is a relief to 
the reader, as well as writer. But their beau- 
ty, novelty, and pathos give them a vaſt advan- 


tage, on the compariſon. 


Conſider, withall, the ſurprizes, accidents, ad- 


ventures which probably and naturally attend 


on the life of wandering knights; the occaſion 
there muſt be for deſcribing the wonders of 
different countries, and of preſenting to view 
the manners and policies of diſtant ſtates : all 
which make ſo conſpicuous a part of the ma- 


terials of the greater poetry. 


P . —˙ une ror wo. -— a 
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So that, on the whole, tho' the ſpirit, paſſions, 
rapin, and violence of the two ſets of manners 
were equal, yet there was a dignity, a magni- 
ficence, a en in the feudal, * the other 
wanted, | 0 


As to teri ns, gere the ae 
ſyſtem of each was equally remote from reaſon, 
yet the latter had ſomething in it more amuſ- 
ing, as well as more awakening to the imagina- 
tion. 

The current popular tales of Elves and Fairies 
were even fitter to take the credulous mind, and 
charm it into a willing admiration of the be- 
cious miracles, which wayward fancy delights in, 
than thoſe of the old traditionary rabble of pa- 
by an divinities. And then, for the more ſolemn 

ancies of witchcraft and incantation, the horrors 
of the Gothic were above meaſure ſtriking and 
terrible. The mummeries of the pagan prieſts 
were childiſh, but the Gothic Enchanters ſhook 
and alarmed all nature. 

We feel this difference* very ſenſibly i in read- 
ing the antient and modern poets. You would 
not compare the Canidia of Horace with the 
Witches in Macbeth. And what are Virgil's 
myrtles dropping blood, to TIE» s enchanted 


foreſt ? 


Ovid. indeed, who had a PINE turn'd to ro- 
mance, makes Medea, in a rant, talk wildly. 
But was this the common language of their o- 
ther writers? The enchantreſs in Virgil ſays 
cooly of the very chiefeſt prodigies of her charms 
and poiſons, 


His ego ſzpe lupum fieri, & ſe 3 ſylvis 
Morin; ſep: animas imis excire ſepulchris, 
Atque ſatas alio vidi traducere meſes, 
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IT be admirable poet has given an air of hs 
marvellous to his ſubject, by the magic of his 
_ expreſſion, Elſe, vice do we find here, but the 


ordinary effects of melancholy, the vulgar ſuperſti- 


tion of the evoking Spirits, and the ſuppoſed 
influence of FO on the hopes of _ 


iſthic 4 oculo ahi commoda — 
quam 
Limat----- 


ſays the poet of his apt, as if this ſe- 


curity from a faſcinating Eye were a ſingular pri- 
vilege, and 4. mark of a more an common 


good fortune. 

Shakeſpear, on the . wa with a terrible 
ſublime (which not ſo much the energy of his 
genius, as the nature of his ſubje& drew from 
him) gives us another idea of the rough magie, 
as he calls it, of E enchantment. h 

----- I have bedimm'd 
The anc-this Sun, call'd forth the mutinous 
„ - ends, a 
And 'twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 5 

Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 

Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 

With his own bolt: The ſtrong-bas'd 25 

 montory | 
Havel made ſhake, and by the ſpurrs pluck'd up 

The Pine and Cedar: Graves, at my command, 

Have open'd, and let forth er ſleepers 


The laſt circumſtance, you will fay, is but the 
animas imis excire ſepulchris of the latin poet. 


But a very n word marks the difference. 
1 The 


CHIVALRY.; IM. 
The nic 3 bad a hundred little 


tricks by which they to call up the 


ghoſts, or ſhadows ak t rp but theſe, in the 
ideas of paganiſm, were quite another thing from 
Shakeſpear's Sleepers. 


This may ſerve for a caſt of Bhakeſpear” s ma- 
gic. And 1 can't but think that, when Milton 
wanted to paint the horrors of that night (one of 
the nobleſt parts in his Paradiſe Regained) which 
the Devil himſelf is feigned to conjure up in the 
wilderneſs, the Gothic language and ideas helped 
him to work up his tempeſt with fuch terror. 
You will judge from theſe lines: 


| ---nor ſtaid the terror there; 
Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furies round 
Environ'd ; fome howP'd, ſome Nr ſome 
: ſhriek'd, \ 8 
Some bent at thee their fiery a 


But above all from the following, 


Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps i in amice gray, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the e and laid the 


winds 
| and griefly ſpecters — 


Where the radiant finger points at the potent 
wand of the Gothic magicians, which could re- 
duce the calm of nature, upon occaſion, as well 
as diſturb it; and the grieſiy ſpe ters laid by the 
approach of morn, were apparently of their raiſ- 
ing, as a ſagacious critic perceived when he took |. 
notice “ how very injudicious it was to retail the 


ce popular ſuperſtition in this place E 


[e] In Dr. Newton's edition. 
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After all, the concluſion is not to be drawn 10 
much from particular paſſages, as from the 
general impreſſion left on our minds in reading 
the antient and modern poets. And this is ſo 
much in favour of the Latter, thit Mr. Ad- 
diſon ſcruples not to ſay, © The Antients have 
* not much of. this poetry among them; for, 


4 indeed (continues. he) almoſt the whole ſub- 
tc ſtance of it owes it's original to the darkneſs 


© and ſuperſtition of later ages--Our forefathers 


& looked upon nature with more reverence and 
« horror before the world was enlightened by 
c learning and philoſophy, and loved to aſtoniſh 
cc themſelves with the apprehenſions, of Witch- 
craft, Prodigies, Charms, and Inchantments. 


| « There was not a village in England, that had 


« not a Ghoſt in it, the churchyards were all 
&© haunted, every large common had a circle of 
6e fairies belonging to it, and there was fcarce 
% a Shepherd to be met with who had not ſeen a 
e ſpirit,” | 

Wi are upon enchanted ground, my friend ; 
and you are to think yourſelf well uſed that I de- 
. tain you no longer in this feartul/circle, The 
glympſe, you have had of it, will Help your ima- 
gination to conceive the reſt. And without more 
words you will readily apprehend that the fancies 
of our modern bards are not only more gallant, 
but, on a change of the ſcene, more ſublime, 
more terrible, more alarming, than thoſe of the 
claſſic fablers. In a word you will find that the 
manners they paint, and the ſuperſtitions they a- 
dopt, are the more poetical for being Gothic. 


L E T- 
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UT nothing ſhews the difference of the 


IF two ſyſtems under conſideration more plain- 
ly, than the effect they really had on the two 
greateſt of our Poets; at leaſt the Two which 
an Engliſh reader is moſt fond to compare with 
Homer, I mean SPENSER and MIL oN. | 

It is not to be doubted but that each of theſe. 
bards had kindled his poetic fire from claſſic fa- 
bles. So that, of courſe, their prejudices would lie 
that way. Yet they both appear, when moſt in- 
flamed, to have been more particularly rapt with. 
the Gothic fables, of chivalry. W 


- 


Spenſer, tho” he had been long nouriſhed with 

the ſpirit and ſubſtance of Homer and Virgil, 
choſe the times of chivalry for his theme, and 
fairy Land for the ſcene of his fictions. He could 
have planned, no doubt, an heroic deſign on the 
exatt claſſic model: Or, he might have trimmed 
between the Gothic and Claſſic, as his contempo- 
rary Taſſo did. But the charms of fairy prevailed. 
- And if any think, he was ſeduced by Arioſto into 
this choice, they. ſhould conſider that it could be 
only. for the ſake of his ſubject; for the genius 
and character of theſe poets was widely different. 


Under this idea then of a Gothic, not claſſical 

poem, the aery Queen is to be read and criticized: 
And on. theſe principles, it-would not be difficult 
to unfold it's merit in another way than has been. 


hitherto attempted. | | 
Milton, it is true, preferred the claſſic model 
to the Gothic, But it was after long heſitation ; 
and his favourite ſubject was Arthur and his Knights 
| of the round table. On this he had fixed for the 
greater part of his life. What led him to change 
B 5 Z his 
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his mind was, partly, as I ſuppoſe his growing fa- 


SIT 


ey 


N 


naticiſm ; partly, his ambition to take a different 
rout from Spenſer ; but chiefly herhaps, - the diſ- 
credit into which the ſtories of chivalry had now 
fallen by the immortal ſatire of Cervantes, Yet 
we fee thro? all his poetry, where his enthuſiaſm 


flames out moſt, a certain prediliction for the le- 


gends of chivalry before the fables of Greece. 
This circumſtance, you know, has given offence 


to the auſterer-and more mechanical critics. T hey 


are ready to cenſure his judgment, as juvenile and 


unformed, when they ſee him ſo delighted, on all 


occaſions, with the Gothic romances. But do theſe 
cenſors imagine that Milton did not perceive the 
defects of theſe works, as well as they? No: it 
was not the compoſition of books of chivalry, but 


the manners deſcribed in them, that took his fan- 


cy ; as appears from his Allegro 


Towred cities Pleaſe us then 

And the buſy hum of men, BY 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize _ 

Of wit, or arms, while both con tend 

To win her grace, whom all commend. 


And when in the Penſeroſo he draws, by a fine | 


contrivance, the ſame kind of image to ſooth me- 
lancholy which he had before given to excite 


mirth, he indeed extolls an autbor of one of theſe 


romances, as he had before, in general, extolled 


the /ubjeF of them; but it is an author worthy of 


his praiſe ; not the writer of Amadis, or Sir Laun- 
celat of the Lake, but Chaucer himſelf, who has 
left an unfiniſhed ſtory on the Gothic or feudal 
model. VA „ 

1 Or 9 


Ons call 1 up kim that left W 
The ſtory of Cam buſcan bold, 2 
Of Camball and of Algarſife, 
And who had Canace to wife 55 
That own'd'the virtuous ring and ak, 
And of the wondrous horſe of braſs, 
On which the. Tarter king did ride; 
And if ought elſe great bards beſide 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung 
Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
Of foreſts and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


x The condull then of theſe two poets may in- 


cline us to think with more reſpect, than is com- 


monly done of the Gothic manners, I mean as _ 


ed to the uſes of the greater poetry. 


I fay nothing of Shakeſpear, becauſe the ſubli- 
mity (the divinity, let it be, if nothing elſe will 
ſerve) of his genius kept no certain rout, but ram- 
| bled at hazard into all the regions of human life 
and manners. So that we can hardly ſay what he 
preferred, or what he rejected, on full 9 deliberati- 
on. Yet one thing is clear, that even he is greater 
when he uſes Gothic manners and machinery, than 


when he employs claſſical: which brings us again 


to the ſame point, that the former have, by their 
nature and genius, the Se of the re in 
5 3 the fubliwe.. 3 "x 
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ſpoke © of criticizing: Spevfer? 8 poem cid the 
4 © dea not of a claſſical but Gotti compoſiti- 
on. 27 
MY certain a much light might be cha on that 
ee work, were an able critic to conſider it in 
4 | This 
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this view, For inſtance, he might go ſome way 


towards explaining, perhaps juſtifying, the gene- 
ral plan and conduct of the Faery Queen, which, 


to claſſical readers has appeared indefenſible. 


I have taken the fancy, with your leave, to try 
my hand on this curious ſubject. 


When, an archite& examines a Gothic fireQuire 
by Grecian rules, he finds nothing but deformity. 
But the Gothic architecture has it's own rules, 
by which when it comes to be examined, it is ſeen 
to have it's merit, as well as the Grecian, Ihe 
queſtion is not, Which of the two is conducted in 
the ſimpleſt or trueſt taſte: bat, whether there be 


not ſenſe and deſign in both, when ſcrutinized by 
the laws on which each is projected. 


The ſame 3 holds of the two forts of 
of poetry. Judge of the Faery Queen by the claſ- 


ſic models, and you are ſhocked with it's diſorder : 
_confſidep it with an eye to it's Gothic original, and 


you find it regular. The unity and ſimplicity of 


the former are more complete: but the latter has 
that ſort of unity and 1 which reſults 
from it's nature. 


The Faery Queen then, as 2 Gothic poem, * 


rives it's METHOD, as well as the other charac- / 
ters of it's compoſition, from the eſtabliſhed modes 
and ideas of chivalry. 


It was uſual, in the days of bears, at 
the holding of an great feaſt, for Knights to ap- 
pear before the Prince, who preſided at it, and 
claim the privilege "of being ſent on any adven- 


ture, to which the ſolemnity might give occaſion. 
ö ar it was ſuppoſed that, when ſuch a tbrong of 
'- knights and barons bold, as Milton ſpeaks of, were 


got together, the diſtreſſed would flock in ffom all 


l 12 as to a place where they knew they might 


nd and claim redreſs for all their ag 5 
This 


"OQHIVAERY 
This was the real practice, in the days of pure 
ad antient chivalry. And an image of this prac- 
tice was. afterwards kept up in the caſtles of the 


great, on any extraordinary feſtival or ſolemnity : 
of which, if you want an inſtance, I refer you to 


| the deſcription of a feaſt made at Liſle in 1453, 


in the court of Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
_ gundy, for a cruſade againſt the Turks; As you 
may find it given at large in the memoirs of Mat- 
thieu de CON ITY de . la Merry and Mon- 
Arelet. 


That feaſt was held for - twelve days: tand each 
day was diſtinguiſhed by the claim and Glowence 
of. ſome adventure. 


Now laying down this Bede as a e 
for the poet's deſign, you will ſee how Pony 
the N Queen is conducted. © 


« J deviſe, ſays the poet himſelf in his 


| 7 Letter to Sir W. Raleigh, that the Faery 


Queen kept her annual feaſte xii days: upon 


< which. xii ſeveral days, the occaſions of the xii 
« ſeveral adventures hapened; which being un- 


ce dertaken by xii ſeveral knights, are in ay xii 
books ſeverally handled.” | | 


Here you have the poet delivering his own me- | 
thod, and the reaſon of it. It aroſe out of the 


order of his ſubject. And would = deſire a bet- 
ter reaſon for his choice? 


Ves; you will ſay, a poet 's chad] is not that 


«li his ſubje&. I grant you, as to the order of 1 


time, in which the recital is made ; for here, as 
Spenſer obſerves. (and his own pradtice agrees to 
the Rule) lies the main difference between the 
poet hiſtorical, and the biſtoriographer : The rea- 


ſon of. which is drawn from the nature of Epic 


a compoſuion. itſelf, and holds een let the 7 
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ject be what it will, and whatever the ſyſtem 


of manners be, on- which it is conducted. Go- 


thic or Claſſic makes no difference in this reſpeQ. 


But the cafe is not the ſame with regard to the 
general plan of a work, or what may be called the 


order of diſtribution, which is and muſt be governed 
by the ſubject- matter itſelf. It was as requiſite for 
the Faery Queen to conſiſt of the adventures of 


twelve knights, as for the wo a to be confined 
to the adventures of one Hero: Juſtice had 
otherwiſe not been done to his ſubject. 


So that if you will ſay any thing againſt the. 


poet's method, you muſt ſay that he ſhould not 
have choſen this ſubject. But this objection a- 


riſes from your claſſic ideas of Unity, which have 
no place here; and are in every view foreign to 
the purpoſe, if the poet has found means to give 


his work, tho“ conſiſting of many parts, the ad- 


vantage of Unity. For in ſome reaſonable ſenſe 
or other, it is agreed, every work of art muſt be 


one, the very idea of a work requiring it. 
lf you aſk then, what is this Unity of Spenſer's 


5 Poem ? I fay, It conſiſts in the relation of it's ſe- 
veral adventures to one common original, the ap- 


pointment of the Faery Queen; and to one com- 


mon end, the completion of the Faery Queen's 


injunctions. The knights iſſued forth on their ad- 


ventures on the breaking up of this annual feaſt; 


and the next annual feaſt, we are to ſuppoſe, is to 


bring them together again from the atchievement 
of their ſeveral charges. 


"This, it is true, is not the claſſic unity, which 


conſiſts in the repreſentation of one entire action: 
but it is an Unity of another ſort, an unity reſult- 
ing from the reſpe& which a number of related 


actions have to one common purpoſe. In other 


words, It is an unity of defign, and not of action. 
* Gothic method of deſign in poetry may 


De, 


SIE ob RE Ont 5 
* 


Gothic method of deſign in dening. A wood 
or grove cut out into many ſeparate avenues or 


glades was amongſt the moſt favourite of the 


works of art, which our fathers attempted in this 


ſpecies of cultivation. Theſe walks were diſtinct 


from each other, had, each, their ſeveral deſtina- 


tion, and terminated on their own proper objects. 
Fet the whole was brought together and conſi- 
dered under one view by the relation which theſe 


various openings had, not to each other, but to 


their common and concurrent center. You andI 
are, perhaps, agreed that this fort of gardening is 
not of ſo true a taſte as that which Kent and Na- 


ture have brought us acquainted with; where the 
ſupreme art of the Deſigner conſiſts in diſpoſing 


| his ground and objects into An entire landſſtip 3 d | 


_ grouping them, if I may uſe the term, in ſo Hf 
a manner, that the careleſs obſerver, tho” he be 
taken with the ſymmetry of the whole, diſcovers 
no art in the combination: | Os to 


In lieto aſpetto il bel giardin s' aperſe, 
Acque ſtagnanti, mobili criſtalli, 8 
Fior vari, e varie piante, herbe diverſe, 
Apriche Collinette, ombroſe vall 
Selve, e ſpelunche in ux A vis A offerſe: - 
E quel che'l bello e' caro accreſce a Popre, _ 
L' Arte, che tutto fa, nulla fi ſcopre. 
e 9 Tasso. C. xvi. S. ix. 


0 This, I ſay, may be the trueſt taſte in gardening, 


| becauſe the ſimpleſt: Yet there is a manifeſt re- 


gad to unity in the other method; which has had 
it's admirers, as it may have again, and is certain- 

ly not without it's deſign and beauty. | 
But to return to our poet. Thus far he drew 


from Gothic ideas, and theſe ideas, I think, would 


lead 


„ rn 
be, in ſome fort, illuſtrated by what i called the 
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lead him no farther. But, as Spenſer knew what: 
| belonged to. claſſic compoſition, he was tempted to 

tie his ſubject ſtil cloſer together by one expedient 
of his own, and my anotber taken from his claff & © 
models, | 
His own was to interrupt the proper Rory of 
each book, by diſperſing it into ſeveral; involving 
by this means, and as it were intertwiſting the 
ſeveral actions together, in order to give ſome- 
thing like the appearance of one action to 
his twelve and ventures. And for this conduct, as 
abſurd as it ſeems, he had ſome great examples i in 
the Italian poets; tho? I believe, ans were led in- 

to it by different motives. 

The other expedient whielr he borrowed 0 
the claſſics, was by adopting one ſuperior charac- 
ONO ſhould be ſeen throughout. Prince Ar- 
who had a ſeparate adventure-of lus own, 
was to have his part in each of the other; and 
thus ſeveral actions were to be embodied by the 


intereſt which one principal Hero had in them all. 


It is even obſervable, that Spenſer gives this adven- 
ture of Prince Arthur, in queſt of Gloriana, 
as the proper ſubject of his poem. And upon this 
idea the late learned editor of the Faery Queen 
has attempted, but T think without ſucceſs, to de- 
fend the Unity and ſimplicity of it's fable. The 
truth was, the violence of claflie forced the poet 
to affect this appearance of unity, tho' in contra- 


dition. to his gothic ſyſtem. And as far as we 


can judge of the tenour of the whole work from. 
the finiſhed: half of it, the adventure of Prince Ar- 
thur, whatever the author pretended, and his cri- 
tic too eaſily believed, was but an after thought; 
and. at- leaſt with regard to the bifforical fable, 
which we are now conſidering, was only one of 
the expedients by which he would. conceal. the 


MO" of his Gothic plan. 


And 


And if this was his deſign, I will venture to ſay 
that both his expedients were injudicious. Their 
purpoſe was to ally two things, in nature incom- 
5 the Gothic, and the elaſſic unity; the ef- 

ect of which miſalliance was to diſcover and ex- 
poſe the nakedneſs of the Gothic. 


I am of opinion then, conſidering the Fac wy | 


Queen as an epic or narrative poem conſtruci 
on Gothic ideas, that the Poet had done well to 
affect no other unity than that of deſign, by which 
his ſubject was connected. But his poem is not 
ſimply narrative; it is throughout Alegorical: he 
calls it a perpetual allegory or dark conceit: and 
this character, for reaſons I may have occaſi- 
on to obſerve hereafter, was even predominant in 
the Faery Queen. His narration is ſubſervient to 

his moral, and but ſerves to colour it. This he 
tells us himſelf at ſetting out. 


Fierce wars and faithful loves ſhall meralize 


my ſong, 


that is, ſhall ſerve for a vehicle, or inſtrument to . 


convey the moral. 

Now under this idea, the Unity of ebsgrye e 
is more apparent. His twelve knights are to ex- 
emplify as many virtues, out of which one illuſ- 


cn A v. | 41 
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trious character is to be compoſed. And in this 


view the part of Prince Arthur in each book be- 
comes eſſential, and yet not principal ; exactly, as 
the poet has contrived it. They who reſt in the 


literal ſtory, that is, who criticize it on the foot- 
ing of a narrative poem, have conſtantly objected 


to this management. They ſay, it neceſſarily 


breaks the unity of deſign. Prince Arthur, they 


affirm, ſhould either have had no part in the other 


adventures, or he ſhould have had the chief part. 


He ſhould either have done nothing, or more. 
And the objection is unanſwerable; at leaſt I 


know ob nothing that can be ſaid to remove it 


but 
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| but what L have ſuppoſed above might be the pur- 


poſe of the poet, and which I myſelf have reel. 


ed as inſufficient. -. 


- But how faulty ſoever this condyQ.: be in the 5 


literal ſtory, it is perfectly right in the morals 
and that for an obvious reaſon, tho' his critics 


ro was not to have the twelve virtues in the * 


in ͤ which the knights had, each of them, their 


own, (ſuch a character would be a monſter) but 
he was to have ſo much of each as was requi- 


tte to form his ſuperior character. Each virtue, 
. in it's perfection, is exemplified in it's own. 
ECD 9 1 they are all, in a due degree, concenter d 


Tince Arthur. i 6 
This was the poet's moral: And what way of 


expreſſing this moral in the hifory, but by mak- 
ing Prince Arthur appear in each adventure, and 


in a manner ſubordinate to it's proper hero? Thus, 


tho' inferior to each in his own ſpecific virtue, he 
is ſuperior to all by uniting the whole circle of 


their virtues in himſelf: And thus he arrives, at 


length, at the poſſeſſion of that bright form of 


SClory, whoſe raviſhing beauty, as ſeen in a dream 


or viſion, had led him out into theſe miraculous 


adventures in the land of Faery. | 


The concluſion is, that, as an allegerical poem, 


the method of the Faery Queen is governed by the 
juſtneſs of the moral: As a narrative poem, it is 


conducted on the ideas and uſages of chivalry. In 


either view, if taken by itſelf, the plan is defen- 


ſible. But from the union of the two deſigns 
there ariſes a perplexity andconfuſion which 1s the 
proper, and only conſiderable, defect of this ex- 


traordinary poem. | 


— 


LETTER . 
0 doubt Spenſer n have 4 one 


N 


principal part in every adventure to P. Arthur. 

this means his fable had been of the claſſic k 

and it's unity as ſtrict as that of Homer and Vgl. 
All this the poet knew very well, but his pur- 

poſe was not to write a claſſic poem. He choſe to 

adorn a gothic tory ; and, to be conſiſtent through- 


out, he chuſe that the form of this work ould ; 


be of a piece with his ſubject. 
Did the Poet do right in this? I ann tell, 


he but comparing his work with that of another great 
Poet, who followed the fyſtem you ſeem to „ 


commend, I ſee no reaſon to be peremptory in 
condemning his judgment. 


The example of this poet deſerves to be dk x 


dered. Ir will afford, at leaſt, a freſh confirma- 


tion of the point, I principally inſiſt upon, I mean, 
The preeminence of the Gothic manners and fiftions, 


as adapted to the ends of poetry, above the claſſic. 
I obſerved of the famous Torn Taſſo, that, 


coming into the world a little of the lateſt for wwe 


ſucceſs of the pure Gothic manner, he thought fit 
to trim between that and the claſſic model. 


It was lucky for his fame, perhaps, that he 
did ſo. For rh gothic fables falling every dax 
more and more into contempt, and the learning 


of the times, throughout, all Europe, taking a 
claſſic turn, the reputation of his work has been 
chiefly founded on the ſtrong reſemblance it has 
to the antient epic poems. His fable is con- 


ducted in the ſpirit of the Iliad, and with a ſtrict 
regard to that unity of aclion which we admire in 


But a 


Homer and Virgil. 


CHIVALRY. 8 9 


ſingle adventure, of the TwzLvE, for the 
ſubjedt of his Poem; or he might have given the 
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furioſo, and principally for this reaſon, that Taſſo 


is 
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But this is not all, we find a ſtudied and cloſe 2 


imifation of thoſe poets, in many of the ſmaller 
parts, in the minuter incidents, and even in the 
—_—— and ſimilies of his poem. of 
The claflic reader was pleaſed with this defer- 
ence to the public taſte : he ſaw with delight the 
favourite beauties of Homer and Virgil reflecxed 8 


in the Italian poet: and was almoſt ready to ex- 


cuſe, for the ſake of theſe, his magic tales and 
faery enchantments. | 

I ſaid, was almoſt ready; for the offence given 
by: theſe to the more faſhionable ſort of critics was 
ſo great, that nothing, I believe, could make full 
amends, in their June for ſuch extravagan- 
6 1 

However, by this means the Ge ene Li- 
Berata made it's fortune amongſt the French wits, 
who have conſtantly cried it up above the Orlando 


was more claſſical in his fable, and more ſparing 
in the wonders of gothic fiction, than his Prede- 
ceſſor. 

The Italians have indeed a predilection for their 
elder bard, whether from their prejudice for anti- 
duity; their admiration of his language; the rich - 
neſs of his invention; the comic air of his 1 | 
and manner; or from whatever other reaſon. ' 

Be this as it will, the French eriticiſm has car- 
tried it before the Italian, with the reſt of Europe. 
This dextrous people have found means to lead the 
taſte, as well as ſet the faſhions, of their neigh- 
bours : And Arioſto ranks but little higher than 


the rudeft romancer in the opinion of . thoſe wo 


take their notions of theſe Tg from their wri- 

ters. | 
But the ſame be which made Wel give 
Taſſo the 3 to CO has led them by 
degrees 


$C4 H I v. A = R- V. 45 
degrees to think very unfavorably my Taſſo him- 
ſelf, The mixture of the gothic manner in his 
work has not been forgiven. It has ſunk the cre- 
dit of all the reſt; and ſome inſtances of falſe taſte 
in the expreſſion of his ſentiments, deteQed, by 
their nicer critics, have brought matter to that 
paſs, that, with their good will, Taſſo himſelf | 
| ſhould now follow the fate of Arioſto. | 
I will not ſay, that a little national envy did not 
perhaps mix itſelf with their other reaſons for 
undervaluing this great poet. They aſpired to a 
| ſort of ſupremacy in Letters; and finding the Ita- 
lian language and its beſt: writers ſtanding in their 
way, they have ſpared no pains to lower-the eſti- 8 
mation of both. 
Whatever their inducements were, they fac 
ceeded but too well in their attempt. Qur ob- 
ſequious and over modeſt critics were run down. 


by their authority. Their taſte of Letters, with _ 


ſome worſe things, was brought amongſt us at 
the Reſtoration. Their language, their manners, 
nay their very prejudices were adopted by our 


PFrenchified king and his Royaliſts, And the more 


faſhionable wits, of courſe, ſet their fancies, as 
my Lord Moleſworth tells us the people of Co- 
penhagen in his time did their "clocks, by- the 
. court-ftandard. 

Sir W. Davenant open d the way to this new 
| met of criticiſm in a very elaborate. preface to 
Gondibert; and his philoſophic friend, Mr. 
Hobbes, lent his beſt aſſiſtance towards eſtabliſh- 
ing the credit of it. "Theſe two fine Letters con- 


tain, indeed, - the ſubſtance of whatever has been - 


ſince written on the ſubject. Succeeding wits and 
critics did no more than echo their language. It 
grew into a ſort of cant, with which Rymer, and 


the reſt of that School, filled their OY eſſays 
and ramblin g prefaces. 
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1 LETTERS ON 
Our noble critic himſelf * condeſcended to take 1 


| up this trite theme: And it is not to be told with 
what alacrity and ſelf-complacency he flouriſhes | 


— 


* 


it. The Gothic manner, as he calls it, is the 


favourite object of his raillery ; which is never 


more lively or pointed, than when it expoſes that 
© bad taſte. which makes us prefer an Arioſto to 
4e a Virgil, and a Romance (without doubt he 


1 meant, of Taſſo) to an Iliad.” Truly, this : 


critical fin requires an expiation, which is eafily 


made by ſubſcribing to his ſentence, ** That the 
„ French indeed may boaſt of legitimate authors 
© of ajuſt reliſh ; but that the Italian are good 


« for nothing but to corrupt the taſte of thoſe 
who have had no familiarity with the noble an- 
e tients.” 

This ingenious nobleman is, himſelf, one of 


the gallant wotaries he ſometimes makes himſelf 
ſo merry with. He is perfectly enamoured of his 


noble antients, and will fight with any man who 


"contends, not that his Lordſhip's miſtreſs 18 not 


fair, but that his own is fair alſo. 
It is certain the French wits benefited by this 


foible. For pretending, in great modeſty, to 
have formed themſelves on the pure taſte of his 


noble antients, they eaſily drew his Lordſhip over 

to their party: While the Italians more ſtubborn- 

ly pretending to a taſte of their own, and chuſing 

to lye for themſelves, inſtead of adopting the au- 

thorized Jyes of Greece, were Juſtly expoſed to his. 

reſentment. | 
Such was the addreſs of the French writers, and 


ſuch their triumphs over the poor Italians. 


It muſt be owned, indeed, they had every ad- 
vantage on their ſide, in this conteſt with their 
maſters. The taſte and learning of Italy had been 


Lord Shaſtebury „ Adv. to an Author. 


long 


long on the decline, and the fine writers under 


Louis XIV. were every day advancing the French 


language, ſuch as it is, (ſimple, clear, exact, 
that is, fit for buſineſs and converſation ; but for 
that reaſon, beſides it's total want of numbers, 
abſolutely unſuited to the genius of the greater 


poetry) towards it's laſt perfection. The 2 ; 


of the antient manner became well underſtood, 
and it was the pride of their beſt critics to expoſe 
every inſtance of falſe taſte in the modern writers. 


The Italian, it is certain, could not ſtand ſo fe- 
vere a ſcrutiny. But they had eſcaped better, if 


the moſt faſhionable of the French poets had not, 
at the ſame time, been their beſt critic. — 
A lucky word in a verſe, which ſounds well and 
every body gets by heart, goes farther than a vo- 
lume of juſt criticiſm. In ſhort, the exact, but 
cold Boileau happened to ſay ſomething of the 
clinquant of Taſſo; and the magic of this word, 
like the report of Aſtolſo's horn in Ariofto, over- 


turned at once the ſolid and well built reputation 


of the Italian poetry. 


It is not perhaps ſo amazing that this potent = 


word ſhould do it's buſineſs in France. It put us 
into a fright on this ſide the water. Mr. Addiſon, 
who gave the law in taſte here, took it up and 
ſent it about the kingdom in his polite and popular 
eſſays. It became a ſort of watch-word among 


the critics; and, on the ſudden, nothing was 


heard, on all ſides, but the clinguant of Taſlo. 
After all, theſe two reſpectable writers might 


not intend the miſchief they were doing, The ob- 
ſervation was juſt, but was extended much farther 


than they meant, by their witleſs followers and 


admirers. The effect was, as I ſaid, that the Ita- 


lian poetry was rejected in the groſs, by virtue of 
this cenſure ; tho? the authors of it had faid no 


more than this, That their beſt poet had ſome 


« falſe 


OHITALCLY. 
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4 falſe thoughts, and dealt, as they ſuppoſed, too 


_ finer critics. 


LETTERS/ ON. 


& much in incredible fiction. 5 


I leave you to make your own reflex ions on this" 1 
It is not my 


ſhort hiſtory of the [talian poetry. 
deſign to make it's apology in all reſpects. How- 


. | ever, with regard to the fit of theſe charges, I 


preſume to ſay that, as juſt as it is in the ſenſe in 
which I perſuade myſelf it was intended, there 


are more inſtances of natural ſentiment and = that 
divine ſimplicity. we admire in the antients, even 
in Guarini's e Fido, than i in the beſt 1 the 


French poets 


And as to the laft, I pretend to ſhaw: you, . 
my next Letter, that it is no fault at all in the 


* ; 
L E T 17 E R. *. 


C e e , - kid -oclii-qhis- 


queſtion could ever be reaſonably aſked. 
on any occaſion, it muſt ſurely be when the wit 


and poetry of that people were under conſidera- 
tion. The enchanting ſweetneſs of their tongue, 
the richneſs of their invention, the fire and ele- 
vation of their genius, the ſplendor of their ex- 

preſſion on great ſubjects, and the native ſim- 
plicity of their ſentiments, on affecting ones; All 


theſe are ſuch manifeſt advantages on the ſide of 


the Italian poets, as ſhould ſeem to command our 
higheſt admiration of their great and 8 N ; 
works. 
Yet a different language has been held by our 
And in particular you hear it com- _ 
- monly ſaid of the tales of Faery, which they 
firſt and principally adorned, That they are un- 
ce natural and abſurd ; that they ſurpaſs all bounds 


* not . truth only, | but of e ; and 


* 3 


. 


e 
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ec look more like the dreams of children, than the. 
% manly inventions of poets.” 
All this, and more, has boon ky and if true a 
ly ial, who WER not JON” 


1 


L* arte a poztar rroppo- melee 7 


Por they are not the cold Cancies of beben | 
poets, but the golden dreams of Arioſto, the ce- 
leftial viſions of Taſſo, that are thus derided, 

The only criticiſm, indeed; that is worth re- 
garding is, the philoſophical, But there is a fort | 

which looks like philoſophy, and is not. _ not 
that be the caſe here? 

This criticiſm, whatever name it deſerves, ſup⸗ 

3 poſes that the poets, who are lyars by profeſſion, - 
expect to have their ng believed. Surely they 
are not ſo unreaſonable. They think it enough, 
if they can but _ you to imagine. AY. 
of them. | 

And how "ſmall a matter will ſerve for this? 
A legend, a tale, a tradition, a rumour, a ſuper- 
ſtition; in;ſhorte,/ any thing is enough to be the 
baſis of their air-form'd viſions, Does any capa= - 
ble reader trouble himſelf about the truth; or even 
the credibility of their fancies ? Alas, no; he is 


beſt pleaſed when he is made to conceive (he minds 
not hy what magic) the exiſtence of ſuch things 
as his reaſon tells him en, and were never - 
likely: to, exiſ. ; Coons: bay: Shah. FR 


But here, to prevent Wilsberg an explanation 1 
will be neceſſary. We muſt diſtinguiſn between 
the popular belief, and that | of the Reader. The 
fictions of poetry do, in ſome degree at leaſt, res 1 
quire the firſt; (They would, otherwiſe, des 
ſervedly pals for arcame indeed): But when the 
poet has this advantage on his ſide, and his fancies 
bare, or muy de e to have, a euntenance 
| from © 


5 I 


from the current ſuperſtitions of the age, in 
Which he writes, he diſpenſes with the /a/?, and 
- gives his Reader leave to be as ſceptical and as in- 
credulous, as he pH... 58: 
An eminent French critic diverts himſelf with 
imagining what a perſon, who comes freſh 
from reading Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Lock, 
« would be apt to think of Taſſo's Enchant- 
V | N 
The Engliſh reader will, perhaps, ſmile at ſee- 
ing theſe two writers ſo coupled together: And, 
with the critic's leave, we will put Mr. Lock out 
of the queſtion. But if he be defirous to know 
What a reader of Mr. Addiſon would pronounce 
in the caſe, I can undertake to give him ſatis- 
r I 
Speaking of what Mr. Dryden calls, the Faery 
way of uriting, Men of cold fancies and philo- 
4 ſophical diſpoſitions, ſays he, object to this kind 
. <6. of poetry, that it has not probability enough 
ce to affect the imagination. But--- many are pre- 
tc poſleſt with ſuch falſe opinions, as diſpoſe them 
to believe theſe particular deluſions: At leaft, 
woe have all bear'd ſo many- pleaſing relations in 
% favour of them, that we do not care for ſeeing 
te thro? the falſbood, and willingly give ourſelves 
ec up: to ſo agreeable an impoſture. [$pe#. V. vi. 
Apply, now, this ſage judgment of Mr. Addi- 
ſon to Taſſe's Exchantments, and you ſee that 4 
falſbood convitt is not to be pleaded againſt a ſup- 
poſed belief, or even the ſlighteſt bear-ſay. | 
So little account does this wicked poetry make | 
of philoſophical or hiſtorical truth: All ſhe al- 
lows us to look for, is poetical truth ; a very ſlen- | 
dier thing indeed, and which the poet's eye, 
when. rolling in it's fineſt frenzy, can but uſt 


'#. Voltaire, Efai fur Ia Poefie pique, Ch. vii. 
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lay hold of; To ſpeak in the philoſphic lan ge 5 
Mr. Hobbes, It is ſomething much 
- the actual bounds, and only within 1 conceived 
poſſi ibility, of nature. | 
Baut the ſource of bad criticiſm; as. univerſally OM 
A of bad philoſophy, is the abuſe of terms. A 
poet, they ſay, muſt follow Nature; and by Na- 
ture we are to ſuppoſe can only be meant the 
known and experienced courſe of affairs in this 
world. Whereas the poet has a world of his 
own, where experience has leſs to 40, than n- 
fiſtant imagination. 1 
He has, befides, a 88 world to 9 | 
in. He has Gods, and ny ans an | 
4 bis command: And, ; 


: I Os as et i, | 3 | 
The hidden pow'r of herbes, TY — 


magic | 1 - Bf 
. oh Spenſer. N +9 * tt 


| Thus in the bew world, all is merveltous | 
and extraordinary; yet not unneturalin one ſenſe, y 
as it agrees to the conceptions that are readily en } 
tertamed of theſe —_ and wonder- working | i 
Natures. 5 | 
This trite maxim of folloquing nature is further 
miſtaken in applying it Aer 249 to all forts 
| of poetry. 
7 In thoſe ſpecies which have men and] manners 
; profeſſedly for their theme, a ſtrict conformity with 
human nature is reaſonably demanded. 


Non kie Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiaſque 
| Invenies : hominem pagina noſtra ſapit: | 


. is a roper motto to a book of Epigrams, but 
L would make a | mas _ at the head of an epic 


poem. 
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Still further, in thoſe ſpecies that addreſs them- 
ſelves to the heart and would obtain their end, not 


infinitely- reſtrained ; and poetica truth is, under : 
— <ircuraſtances, almoſt as ſevere a "ng as 
The reaſon i is, we wad firſt believe, before we 


f can be affected. 


But the caſe is different wa the more fablime 


: and creative poetry. This ſpecies, addreſſing it- 


ſelf ſolely or principally: to the Imagination; a 
young 40 eredulous faculty, which loves to 
admire and to be deceived; has no need 
to obſerve thoſe cautious rules of credibility 
ſo neceſſary to be followed by him, who would 
touch the affections and intereſt the heart. 

This difference, you will fay, 
nough. How came it then to be overlooked ? 


From another miſtake, in extending à particu- 


lar precept af the d __ into a general maxim. 
IM; incredulus o of Horace ran in the heads 


Neue exitics, tho? his own words e 
ervation ſingly to 0 ſtage. | | 
_— TIPS: * 1 LON ITT *. 
. ATA irditant animos demiſſa per aurem bo 
Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta Gs: et as 


Le obi eradit SpeBtatar-—>, 
That, which alles 3 in ads and that 


eee as it were, the ſcrutiny of the eye, muſt 
be. truth itſelf, or ſomething very nearly * 
proaching to it. But what paſſes in na 


. even on the . i ain without ae 
difficulty 4 055 


'multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quæ mox narret facundia præſens. 


IT - 


chro the Imagination, but thro! the Paſſions, there 
the liberty of tranſgreſſing nature, I mean the 
Teal powers and properties of human nature, is 


is obvious e- 


—— 


Den 45 
In the epic narration,” which may 8 called 2 
abſens facundia, the reaſon of the thing: ſhews this "1 

indulgence to be ſtill greater. It appeals. 1 5 
to the eye nor the car, but ſimply to the im. 
ginat ion, and ſo allows the poet a liberty of mul 
*iplying and enlarging his impoſtures at pleaſure, 
in proportion to the eaſineſs and W 
of that faculty. 35 
Theſe general reflexions hardly require an ap=- 
plication. to the preſent ſubject. The tales f 
faery are exploded, as fantaſtic and incredible. 
They would merit this contempt, if preſentd 
on the ſtage; I mean, if they were given as. the _ 
proper ſubject of dramatic imitation, and the in- 
tereſt of the poet's plot were to be wrought out 
of the adventures of theſe marvellous perſons. * 
But the epic muſe runs no riſque in giving 1 1 
to ſuch fanciful exhibitions. 7 
You may call them, as one does, extragedi- Ea 
e nary dreams, ſuch as excellent poets and pain- N 
| < ters, by being over ſtudious, nay REN IO. ; 
beginning of fevers [B.“ 7 
The epic poet would acknowledge the charge, „ 
| and even value himſelf upon it. He would lay + 13 
« | leave to the ſage dramatiſt the merit of being - # 
always broad awake, and always in his ſenſes; 
'The' divine dream ſel, and. delirious fancy, are 
among the nobleſt of my prerogatives “ 
But the injuſtice done the Italian poets does not 
Rop here: The cry is, Magic and enchant- 
«© ments are ſenſeleſs things. Therefore the II! 
«© tahan' poets are not worth the reading,” As 

- if, becauſe the ſuperſtitions of Homer and Vir- 
| gil. are no longer believed, their poems, which 

abound in them, are good . for nothing. 


[o] Sir W. Davenant's Pteface: 
le] S- Orc. Homer. = 
C 5 | 


> — # 
Yes, _ 
E £ 


» 
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[8 bs Les, you will ſay, thei fine güne of life and 
85 en La LIES | 
And may not I ſay. the fame, in behalf of * 
Ng 10 and Taſſo ? For it is not true that all is 
nuunakural and monſtrous in their poems, - becauſe 

| | of 'this' mixture of the wonderful. Admit, fore 
example, Armida's marvellous conveyance to the 
happy Ifland, and all the reſt of the love-ſtory is 
as natural, that! is, as ſuĩtable to our common no- 
tions of that paſſion, as any thing in Virgil or (if 
von will) Voltaire. ae ; | 
Thus you ſee ha ogy the talizn 9 
5 Caffly 4 on e ſuppoſition. But s 1 
to my point and maintain that the faery tales of 

Taſſo do him mote honour than what are called 
the more natural, that is, the claffical parts of his 
peema His imitations uf theuntients have indeed 
their merit; for he was a genius in every 
7! But they are faint and cold and almoſt 
\_  mfipidy"when compared with his original fictions, 
| me make a ſhift to run over the paſſages he. 
has copied from Virgil. We are all on fire 
mmadſt the magical feats of arent _ * 
3 * Armida. 


anima menſogna, hor quando > 1 vero 


* bello, che ſi poſſa I te preporre? 


3 ſpeak at leaſt for myſeif; and muſt freely on own, 
I it were not for theſe Lyes of Gothic invention, 

I mould ſearcely be diſpoſed to give the ne, 
lemme Liberata a ſecond reading. 1 
I éreadily agree to the lively obſervation, 
That impenetrable armour, ee caſtles, 
_ #* invulnerable bodies, iron _ flying Horſes, 
& and other ſuch things are eaſily feigned by them 
that dare [d].“ But, with the obſe erver's leave, 


11 Mr. Hobbes's Lener. 


not 


nA LN * „„ 
not 1s Mad we find them in the Italian ports, 


unleſs the writer have another quality, a at 


| of courage. 


One thing is true, that the geren of, theſe ger 


tions will not be great, when they have no lon- 
ger any footing in the popular 1 8 And the rea- 
ſon is, that readers do not uſually do, as they 
__ ought, put theſelves in the circumſtances. of 


the poet, or rather of thoſe, of whom the 
poet writes. But this only ſhews, that ſome ages 
are not fo ſit to write epic poems in, a8 2 
not, that they ſhould/be other wiſę written. 
It is alſo true, that writers do not faccacd. 4 


well in painting what they have heard, 28 What 
they believe — or at leaſt obſerve in o- 
thers a facility of believing. And on this account 


I would adviſe no 4 2 to revive theſe 


faery tales in an epie But ſtill this is 
nothing to the caſe in and RE we are 
conſidering the merit of epic poems, write un- 
der other circumſtances hl: ol 
1 pagan Gods, and Gothic Paerigh e — 
uy y out of credit, 'when' Milton wrote. 

did well therefore to ſupply their v with ag. 
gels and devils.” If theſe too ſhould” wear out of 
the popular creed (and theſe ſeem in a _ 
A . from the liberty ſome late critics have taken 

wit 


them) I know not what other expedients the 


epic poet might have recourſe to; but this know, 
the pomp of verſe, the energy of deſcription, 


and even the fineſt moral paintings woüld ſtand 
him in no ſtead. Without ee _(whith 


cannot be effected but by the marvellous f 
celeſtial intervention, I mean, the agency of 
fuperior natures really exiſting, or by the * | 
luſion of the fancy take 

can be long-lived. - 
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« fine fallen into diſuſe ? 


preſent ſubject. 


I am not afraid to inſtance in the Henriade 

itſelf; which, nowithſtanding the elegance of 
the : compoſition, will in a ſhort time be no 
more read than the Gondibert of Sir W. Da- 
venant, and for the ſame reaſon. 171 
Critics may talk what they will of Truth 
and Nature, and abuſe the Italian poets, as 
they will, for tranfgreſſing both in their in- 
credible fictions. But believe it, my friend, 


| theſe fidions with which they have ſtudied to 


delude the world, are of that kind of credita- 
ble deceits, of which a wife antient pronoun- 


ces with aſſurances, That they, who deceive, 
are 8 than they who do nit deceive ; and 


<< they, who are deceived, wiſer than they who ane 


| ©. not deceived.” 


UT you are weary of hearing, fo. much of 


theſe exploded fancies; and are ready to- 
.afk, if there be any truth in. this repreſentati- 


en, Whence it has come to paſs, that the. 
4c claſſical manners are ſtill admired: and imita- 


hic have long 


4 ted by the poets, when the Got 


The anſwer to this queſtion will furniſh. all | 
that is now wanting. to a proper diſcuſſion of the- 


On great reaſon of this difference certainly 


was, That the ableſt writers of Greece enno- 
bled the ſyſtem. of heroic manners, while it was 


* freſh and flouriſhing; and their works, being 
maſter- pieces of compoſition, ſo fixed the credit 


of it in the opinien of the world, that no re- 


volutions of time and taſte could. afterwards - 


_ ſhake it. * 


— 


Whereas 


— 


— 


„„ RE: 
| Whereas the Gothic having been dilgraced: in 
their infancy by bad writers, and a new ſet of 
manners ſpringing up before there were any b bet- 
ter to do them - juſtice, they could never be 
brought into vogue by the attempts of later 
poets 3 who in ſpite of prejudice, and for the 
| genuine charm of | theſe highly poetical man- 
ners, did their utmoſt .to, recommend. them. : 


But, FURTHER, the Gothic ſyſtem was gat 


only forced to wait long for real genius to do 
p honour 3. = genius was n a em- 
oyed againſt it. 

There were two exvſes of this miſhap. The x 
old romancers had even outraged the truth in 
their extravagant pictures of chivalry: And 
Chivalry itſelf, ſuch as it once had. ns * 
greatly abated. 

So that men of hands were re doubly dilguſl | 
to find a repreſentation of things unlile to what 
| they obſerved in real life, and And what it 
was ever poſſible ſhould have exiſted... 1 

ever, with theſe diſadvantages there was ſtill 
ſo much of the old ſpirit left, and the faſcing- 


tion of theſe wondraus tales was ſo prevalent, of 


that a more than common degree of ſagacity 
and good ſenſe was required to unge the 
illuſion. | | 
It was one of this character, 1 ſuppoſe, that 
put tHe famous queſtion to Arioſto, which has 
been ſo often repeated that I ſhall ſpare you the 
diſguſt of hearing it. Yet long before his time 
an immortal genius of  our.,own-{ſo ſuperior is 
the ſenſe: of ſome men to the age they, live 
in) ſaw 28s far into this matter, as  Arioſto's 


examiner.” This - ſagacious perſon was Dan 


Chaucer; who in a reign, that almoſt realiz- 


ed the wonders of romantic chivalry, not only 
K | diſ- 
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diſcerned the abſurdity of the old romances, but 
ood even ridiculed them with incomparable 
His Rims or Sin Tor Az, in the Canter- 
bury tales, is a manifeſt banter on theſe books, 
and may be conſidered as a ſort of prelude to 
the adventares of Don Quixot. I call it a ma- 
nifeft banter; For we are to obſerve that this 
was Chaucer's own. tale, and that, when in 
the progreſs of it the good ſenſe of the Hoſt. 
is made to break in upon him, and interrupt 


' Him, Chaucer approves his diſguſt and, chang- 


ing his note, tells the fimple inſtructive tale 
of Melibœus, @ moral tale virtuous, as he chuſes 
to charaQterize it; to ſhew, what ſort of fic- 
tions were moſt expreſſive of real life, and 
moſt proper to be put into the hands of the 
W 2 „ 
One might further obſerve that the Rime of 
Sir Topaz itſelf is ſo managed as with infinite 
humour to expoſe the leading impertinences of 
books of chivalry, and their impertinencies on- 
iy; as may be ſeen by the different conduct 
of this tale, from that of Cambuſcan, which 
Spenſer. and Milton were ſo pleaſed with, and 
which with great propriety is put into the mouth 
of the SQUIRE, | ot Wks” | 
But I muſt not anticipate the obſervations 
which you will take a pleaſure to make for 
yourſelf on theſe two fine parts of the Can- 
terbury tales. Enough is faid to illuſtrate the 
Point, I am now upon, That theſe phan- 
«toms of chivalry had the misfortune to be 
* laughed out of countenance by men of ſenſe, 
before the ſubſtance of it had been fairly 
« and truly repreſented by any capable wri- 
5. tor,” ; e 
es TH | STILF, 
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Sri, the principal reaſon of all, no doubt, 

was, That the Gothic manners of Chivalry, 
as ſpringing out of the feudal ſyſtem, were as 
ſingular, as that ſyſtem itſelf : So that, when 
that political conſtitution vaniſhed out of Europe, 
the manners, that belonged to it, were no lon- 
ger ſeen or underſtood. There was no example of 
any ſuch manners remaining on the face of the 
Earth: And as they never did ſubſiſt but once, 
and are never likely to ſubſiſt again, people would 
be led of courſe to think and ſpeak of them, as ro- 
mantic, and unnatural. The conſequence of 
which was a total contempt and rejection of them; 
while the claſ- ſic manners, as ariſing out of the 
cuſtomary and uſual ſituations of humanity, would 
have many archetypes, and appear natural even to 
thoſe who ſaw nothing ſimilar to them aQuually 
ſubſiſting before their eyes. Ee 
Thus, tho” the manners of Homer are per- | 
haps as different from our's, as thoſe of Chival- 
ry itſelf, yet as we know that ſuch manners 
always belong to rude and ſimple ages, ſuch as 


Homer paints; and actually ſubſiſt at this agg 


in countries that are under the like circumſtan- 
ces of barbarity, we readily agree to call them 
natural, and even take a fond pleaſure in the 
furvey of them. ——S TR RON: 

| Your queſtion then is eaſily anſwered, with- 

out any obligation upon me to give up the Go- 
 thic manners as viſionary and fantaſtic. And 
the reaſon appears, why the Faery Queen, one 
of the nobleſt productions of modern poetry, is 
fallen into ſo general a neglect, that all the 
zeal of it's commentators is eſteemed officious 
and impertinent, and will never reſtore it to 
thoſe honours which it has, once. for all, irreco- 
verably loſt. 5 TSS 


In 
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In effect, what way of perſuading the ge- 
W of readers that the [wes vt hae. 
ate to be accounted natural, when not one in ten- 
tbouſand knows enough of the barbarous ages, 
in which they aroſe, to believe * ever e 

jy exiſted 1 . | | 
5 Poor Spenſer then, 7 


The pure well-bead of Poe ie dig « 
muſt for aught I can ſee, be left to the hi 
tion of a few lettered and curious men: While 
the many are ſworn together to give no quarter 
to the marvellous, or, which may ſeem ſtill hard- 
er to the moral of his ſong. 5 
However this great revolution in inddern taſte 
was brought about by de rees ; and the ſteps, 
that led to it, may be worth the ws) in a diſ- 
tinct Letter. 


LETTER XII. 


HE DD * een were ail in the 
1 memory of men, were ſtill exiſting, in ſome 
meaſure, i in real life, when Chaucer undertook 
to expoſe the barbarous relaters of them. 
This ridicule, we may ſuppoſe, haſtened the 
fall both of Chivalry and Romance. At leaſt from 
time the, ſpirit of both declined very faſt, and 
at length fell into ſuch diſcredit, that when 
now Spenſer. aroſe, and with a genius ſingularly 
fitted to immortalize the land of faery, he met 
with every e and diſdrantag to obſtru& 


his deſign. -4 
The age would no longer Lane the naked let- | 4 
ter of theſe amuſing Rs; and the poet was fo © 


ſenſible 


| carvar URN | r 
ſenſible of the misfortune, that we find him apo- . 
logizing for it on a hundred occaſions. © | 5 
hut apologies, in ſuch circumſtances, woody do 
any. good. Perhaps, they only ſerved to betray 
the weakneſs. of the poet's N and _ confiras 
the prefudices''of his reader. 
However, he did more than this. He gave an 
air of myſtery” to his ſubject, and pretended: that 
his ſtories of knights and giants were but the co- 
| ver to abundance of profound wiſdom. 
In ſhort, to keep off the eyes of the pro ane 
| from prying too nearly into his ſubject, he threw 
about it the miſt of allegory: he moralized his 
ſong : and the virtues and vices lay hid under his 
warriours and enchanters. A contrivance which 
he had learned indeed from his Italian maſters : 
For Taſſo had condeſcended to allegorize his own 
work; and the commentators of Arioſto had e- 
ven converted the . w _ PO a | 
Furioſo, into moral leifons. 7 5 
And this, it muſt be owned, was a4 dba at= A 
tempt in compariſon of ſome projects that were 
made about the ſame time to ſerve the cauſe of 
the old, and now expiring Romances. For it is to 
be obſerved, that the idolizers of theſe. romances 
did by them, what the votaries of Homer had 
done by bim. As the times improved and would 
leſs bear his ſtrange tales, they moralized What 
they could, and turn'd the reſt into myſteries of 
natural ſcience: And as this lat contrivance was 
principally deſigned to cover the monſtrous ſtories 
of the pagan'Gods,' ſo it ſerved the lovers of Ro- 
mance to palliate the no leſs monſtrous tories of 
magic and enchantment#, EE 
The editors, or tranſlator of the 24th beck of. 9 
Amadit de Gaule, printed at Lyons in 1577, has 
a preface expfaining the whole. ſecret, which 
coden with theſe- ey gl 288; :Yoplaz Leden 


* c * 
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tique des Romans antiques par les ESPRIT S 8 


Exus, le commun peuple ſoy contentant de la 


SiINuPII FLEUR DE LA LECTURE: LIFERALE. :. 
But to return to Spenſer; who, as we have 
ſeen, had no better pu in his diſtreſs, than 
to hide his faery fancies under the myſtic cover 
of moral allegory. The only favourable:  cir- 
cumſtance that attended him (and this no doubt 
encouraged, if it did not produce his untimely 
project) was, that he was ſomewhat befriended 
in theſe fictions, . even when interpreted accord- 
ing to the Letter, by the romantic Spirit of his 
age; much countenanced, and for a time brought 
into freſn credit, by the romantic Elizabeth. 
Her inclination for the fancies of Chivalry is 
well known; and obſequious wits and courtiers 
would not be wanting to feed and flatter- it. In 
ſhort, tilts and tournaments were in vogue: The 
Arcadia, and the Faery Queen were written 
Wich theſe helps the new Spirit of Chivalry 
made a fhift to ſupport itſelf for a time, when 
reaſon was but dawning, as we may ſay, and juſt 
about to gain the aſcendant 1 — 3 ; 
ſpectres of the imagination. It's growing ſplen- 
3 end, put them all to flight, and al- 
lowed them no quarter even amongſt the poets, 
So that Milton, as fond as we have ſeen he was 
of the Gothic fictions, durſt only admit them on 
the bye, and in the way of ſimile and illuſtra- 
tion only. hr gd eee 2: 
And this, no doubt, was the main reaſon of 
his relinquiſhing his long - projected deſign of 
Prince Auther, at laſt, for that of the Paradiſe 
Loſt; where, inſtead of Giants and Magicians, 
be had Angels and Devils to ſppply- him with 
the marvellous, with greater probability. Yet 
though he dropped the tales, be ſtill kept to the 
1 | So OT 


teral ſtory. © 
Under this form the tales of faery kept their 


ground, and even made their fortune at court; 


allegories of Spenſer, And even this liberty was 


thought tog much, as appears from the «cenſure 
paſſed on his Sin and Death by the ſeverer critics, 


Thus at length the magic of the old romances 


was. perfectly difſolved. They began wich refle&- 


ing an image indeed of the feudal manners, but 


an image 'magnified and diſtorted by unſkilful de- 
ſigners. Common ſenſe being offended with thefe 


perverſions of truth and nature (ſtill accounted the 
more monſtrous, as the antient manners, they 


pretended to copy after, were now diſuſed, and 


of moſt men forgotten) the next ſtep was to 
have recourſe to allegories, Under this diſguiſe 


they walked the world a while; the excellence 


of the moral and the ingenuity of the contriv- + 
ance making ſome amends, and being accepted _.. 
as a ſort of apology, for the abſurdity of the li- 


where they became, for two or three reigns, the 


ordinary entertainment of our princes. But rea- 5 
ſon, in the end, (aſſiſted however by party, and 
religious prejudices) drove them off the ſcene, 


and would endure theſe /ying wonders, neither in 
their own proper ſhape, nor as maſked in figures, 
Henceforth, the taſte of wit and poetry took 


a new turn: And fancy, that had wantoned it ſo 
long in the world of fiction, was now conſtrain- 


ed, againſt her will, to ally herſelf with ſtrict 


truth, if ſhe would gain admittance into reaſon- 


able company. 


What we have gotten by this revolution, you 
Will fay, is a great; deal of good. ſenſe. What 

we have loſt, is a world of fine fabling ; the illu- 
ſion of which is fo grateful to the charming Spi- 


rit; that, in ſpite of philoſophy and faſhion, 
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"ORAL and . Diatocurs:. 

IVI being the Subſtance. of ſeveral Converſa- 
ow. between DIVERS EMINENT Prgsoxs of. 
the PasT and PRESENT AGE, digiſted by the Par- 
ties themſelves, and now firſt publiſhed; from the 
original MSS. with CrirTtcaL and EN 
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